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against the Hohenstaufen. His first objective was the town
of Nuremberg, the most easterly of their possessions and an
easy rendezvous for the various contingents. The town
withstood a siege of two months, during which the Bohemians
so exasperated the Bavarians by their widespread devasta-
tions that they had to be sent home. Then Conrad arrived
with a relieving force and Lothar had to raise the siege and,
constantly pursued by the enemy, to take refuge in Wiirzburg.
Conrad of          The Hohenstaufen in their triumph now conceived the

fS^ad^i"- idea of supplanting the defeated king. Frederick did not
ture in Italy covet the honour, and it was Conrad who was proclaimed
king by his supporters in December 1127. This was an
impolitic move, for it was without a shadow of legality and
it brought him no additional support; while he fell under
the ban of the Church, which had every reason for wishing
to maintain Lothar on the throne. Nor was Conrad content
with one crown. Early in 1128 he crossed the Alps and
found a ready ally in Milan, then at feud with the Pope; x
its archbishop, Anselm, crowned him with the iron crown of
Italy. To make his kingship a reality he needed an extensive
domain, and he immediately laid claim, as the heir of Henry V,
to the territories of countess Matilda. Over this the Pope
claimed, and was exercising, overlordship. Conrad therefore
came into conflict with the Pope in Italy on an issue similar
to that which had brought him and his brother into conflict
with Lothar in Germany. He was entirely unsuccessful in
this project, and when in 1130 Milan and the Pope came to
terms his cause was obviously lost and he returned to Ger-
many. His Italian adventure had been fatal, for left to
himself Frederick had been unable to resist the combined
attack of Lothar and his son-in-law. Spires was taken and
finally Nuremberg, and the Hohenstaufen fortunes were at a
low ebb. That Lothar did not press home his advantage and
force their submission was due to his preoccupation elsewhere,
particularly with disturbances in Saxony. Moreover, he was
now anxious to go himself to Italy, to which he was drawn
both by the prospect of the imperial crown and by the urgent

1 Milan ^claimed that its archbishop by traditional right should have his
pallium sent him by the Pope. This Honorius II refused to do, insisting
that like other archbishops he must come to Rome to receive it. On this
occasion the whole city was united on the side of the archbishop in defending
the ecclesiastical rights of Milan against the Pope.